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ever, no longer holds good. The truth is that fluctuations of
this kind, which are at present of common occurrence in the
criminal courts of probably all countries in the world, will be
unavoidable as long as uniform and scientific principles for the
treatment of recidivists are lacking. If a person has to undergo
medical treatment twenty times in the course of his life, it is bad
enough for him to have to use the services of twenty different
doctors. If each of these in addition applies different methods,
the patient will hardly manage to survive. What often happens
now in the administration of criminal justice for adult offenders
is that one doctor prescribes hot baths and the other cold ones,
the third a tonic and the fourth a sedative. If the one does not
cure, the opposite method may have a better effect. The whole
treatment is purely empirical, and its inconsistencies are aggra-
vated by the fact that the doctor who prescribes it is never identical
with the one who carries it out. Such differences of policy are,
of course, to a certain degree inevitable in human judgements.
They may, nevertheless, be considerably diminished through the
establishment of a common background of scientific training and
the setting up of a Treatment Tribunal which is likely to reduce
the number of different individuals who have to prescribe
treatment for the same offender in the course of comparatively
short periods of time. Regional differences, in particular, would
probably lose much of their present significance.
(c) There is yet a third argument that has been used in the
American debates : the need for greater co-ordination between
the sentencing and the paroling authorities :
A judge sentences a man to, say, two years in prison. The paroling
authority can release him when he has served eight months. The
paroling authority is not advised as to the judge's views with respect
to this particular prisoner. The judge is not advised as to what
action the paroling authority may take. We felt that there should
be some unification . . .".1
Surely, this is a most important point, and one to which
close attention should be paid outside the U.S.A. as well. The
Borstal system, which has received much well-deserved praise
throughout the American debates on the Treatment Tribunal
idea,2 may serve as an illustration. Though rightly regarded
1 Hearings, p. 7.
2  See especially Report to the Judicial Conference of the Committee on Punish-
ment for Crime, App. II ; Hearings, pp. 33-4 and passim ; Healy and Alper, Criminal
Touth and the Borstal System (1941) ; William Healy in The Correction of Touthful Offenders,
pp. 687 et seq.